Your  struggle  is  my  struggle . 


Governing  Bodies  //  Governing  Souls: 

Female  incarceration,  “rehabilitation,” 
and  promising  radical  strategies 


Foreword  //  To  the  reader: 

This  is  a zine  about  the  social  control  of  marginalized 
women  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  forms  of  social  control  that  regulate 
the  lives  of  women,  hut  I focus  primarily  on  the  tools 
of  governance  used  by  the  criminal  processing 
system  (known  to  some  as  the  criminal  (injustice 
system).  I discuss  the  soft  arm  of  the  prison 
industrial  complex  and  its  role  in  controlling 
criminalized  women  through  mandated,  community- 
based  “rehabilitation”  programs.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  zine,  I talk  about  what  state-sponsored 
rehabilitation  looks  like,  why  it’s  problematic,  and 
why  prison  abolitionists  (and  everyone  else)  should 
be  very  wary  of  it.  Cages  are  just  one  form  of  state 
control;  the  carceral  landscape  is  now  far  more 
diffused,  pervasive,  and  expansive  than  ever  before. 

The  second  part  of  the  zine  explores  some  promising 
strategies  to  facilitate  radical  forms  of  empowerment 
instead  of  furthering  oppressive  systems  through 
state-mandated  rehabilitation  programs.  My 
experience  of  organizing  with  women  in  prison  has 
been  instrumented  to  my  reimagining  of  what  healing 
work  can  look  like  for  those  who  have  been 
marginalized  and  criminalized.  Our  popular 
education  curriculum  facilitates  the  development  of 
political  identities,  is  steered  and  controlled  by 
women  on  the  “inside,”  and  builds  a meaningful 
community  of  women  who  are  connecting  with  one 
another  and  with  outside  social  movements. 

Partly  personal  musings,  but  mostly  critical 
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-Abolition  Now!  Ten  Years  of  Strategy  and  Struggle 
Against  the  Prison  Industrial  Complex  (2008)  by 
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Action 

-Lockdown  America:  Police  and  Prisons  in  the  Age  of 
Crisis  (2008):  by  Christian  Parenti 
-The  New  Abolitionists:  (Neo)slave  Narratives  and 
Contemporary  Prison  Writings  (2005):  edited  by 
Joy  James 

-Toward  Transformative  Justice  (2007):  Generation 
FIVE 

-Working  for  Justice:  A Handbook  of  Prison 
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engagement,  this  zine  will  hopefully  give  you  ideas 
on  how  to  (and  why  you  should)  circumvent  state 
solutions  to  state-generated  problems. 

I am  a white  cis  female  that  comes  from  a working 
poor  family,  and  who  now  has  some  cultural  capital 
from  being  a graduate  student  and  a radical  activist. 
Although  I draw  upon  a diverse  range  of  literatures 
and  liberatory  struggles,  my  personal  standpoint  is 
heavily  influenced  by  my  identities  and  background. 
This  zine,  my  research,  and  my  activism  are  inspired 
by  my  early  years  of  drug  addiction,  my 
entanglement  with  the  system,  and  a period  of 
incarceration  in  a county  jail  on  the  east  coast. 
Although  I cannot  speak  for  everyone,  nor  do  I want 
to,  my  work  is  deeply  grounded  in  personal 
experience  and  in  prison-related  activism. 

If  you  have  questions  //  suggestions  //  criticisms,  email 
firehawk666@riseup.net 
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Female  incarceration 

Women  have  long  been  ignored  in 
conversations  about  mass  incarceration  and 
punishment.  Although  they  comprise  a smaller 
amount  of  the  jail  and  prison  population  in  the 
United  States  when  compared  to  men,  women  have 
higher  rates  of  increase  in  the  incarcerated 
population.  That  is,  over  a 30  year  period,  we  have 
seen  a 400%  increase  in  the  amount  of  women  we  are 
warehousing  in  jails  and  prisons  around  the  nation 
(and  an  800%  increase  for  Black  women),  compared 
to  an  almost  300%  increase  for  men.  Instead  of 
getting  a metaphorical  “slap  on  the  wrist”  or  any 
other  form  of  state  leniency,  women  are  equally 
subject  to  the  state’s  tough-on-crime  approach.  They 
are  getting  lengthier  sentences  for  relatively  petty 
offenses,  and  this  is  largely  a result  of  the  war  on 
drugs  and  all  of  the  draconian  laws  that  came  with  it, 
like  mandatory  minimums  and  the  three  strikes  and 
you’re  out  laws. 

Women  aren’t  using  drugs  more  than  they 
were  20  or  30  years  ago;  instead,  poor  communities 
(specifically  low-income  Black  and  Latino 
communities)  are  getting  policed  more,  women’s 
drug  use  is  being  detected  more,  and  they  are  being 
sentenced  much  more  frequently  than  ever  before. 
The  burden  disproportionately  falls  on  Black  women. 
They  have  experienced  the  highest  increase  in 
prison  rates,  and  there  is  a direct  link  between  that 
burden  and  the  crack-cocaine  hype  of  the  1980s.  The 
sensationalized  scare  tactics  of  that  era  were  heavily 
racialized  and  focused  on  the  “threat”  of  the  inner 
city  (read:  Black  people),  but  those  scare  tactics 
were  also  gendered.  Black  mothers  were  considered 
to  be  the  immoral  propagators  of  a future  generation 


"/Joust  do  use  /yjcX^e  //vS  fyy&  o/  usorj  more 
SufStoj naft/e  in  CLu/turaf  Contents  tfiat  ate 
Some/h  meS  Cor  moS/  o-f  /Je  //  meS)  adVerSOT'  a/  /o 
/ / Aerafory  ideajs? 

If  you  want  more  information  about  prison 
education/activism  and  curriculum  building,  please, 
please  contact  me!  I’d  love  to  share  skills  and  ideas! 
firehawk666@riseup.net 

Also  contact  me  if  you’re  interested  in  part  2 of  this 
zine,  which  will  explore  more  ideas  about 
transformative  justice  and  feature  narratives  and 
poetry  from  women  in  the  WEC! 

Further  Reading: 

Academic  schmacademic: 

* These  sources  are  from  academic  journals  which  have 
closed  access  to  folks  without  current  student  status.  If 
you’d  like  to  read  these,  hut  you  can’t  access  them,  please 
email  me:  firehawk666@riseup.net 

-Brown  and  Bloom  (2009):  Colonialism  and  carceral 
motherhood 

-Hackett  (2013):  Transformative  Visions: 
Governing  through  alternative  practices  and 
therapeutic  interventions 
-Haney  (2010):  Offending  Women:  Power, 
punishment,  and  the  regulation  of  desire 
-Hannah-Moffat  (2000):  Prisons  that  Empower:  Neo- 
liberal governance  in  Canadian  women’s  prisons 
-McCorkel  (2003):  Embodied  surveillance  and  the 
gendering  of  punishment 
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experience  violence  with  immediate  safety  and  long-term 
healing  and  reparations  while  holding  people  who  commit 
violence  accountable  within  and  by  their  communities. 
This  accountability  includes  stopping  immediate  abuse, 
making  a commitment  to  not  engage  in  future  abuse,  and 
offering  reparations  for  past  abuse.  Such  accountability 
requires  on-going  support  and  transformative  healing  for 
people  who  abuse.” 

After  C ompari  ng  my  extensive  research  on 
state-SponSored  t herapeutic  programs  and  my 
recent  toorA  to/th  the  thomen  S Education  (/irc/e,  7 
have  conch uded  that  transformative  projects  and 
jUStiCe  uaorA  need  to  he  Footed  m Co/ / ect'Ve 
/ '/  hen  at'  on . (he  need  to  uSe  th'S  wo/-^,  aj ong  oath 
other  types  oh po/itica/  action  to  effect  tVe/y 
C ounteract  the  Soda/  conditions  that  /perpetuate 
vio/ence  tohJe  a/ So  inspiring  Community  action. 
T~ranShormat‘Ve  justice  Concepts  are  std/  unho/di  ng 
in  my  ioorA)  and  7 hope  to  expand  upon  these 
potent/ at  strategies  more  m the  -future . for  noto)  71 
ujonder  •' 

V/oio  can  tee  start  to  create  and  maintain 
more  /iheratory  Spaces ) even  in  Compromised 
Situations ) hl(e  i n— pr/Son  c/aSS rooms ? 

V/o>lo  do  toe  Co/ / ectiVe/y  respond  to 
persona/  and  community  harms  in  toays  that 
Support  hath  accountahi /ity  and  heajing 7 

Aoto  Can  toe  hudd  models  oh jUSt/Ce  that 
a/so  toork  totoards  col fect/Ve  h Aeration ? 
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of  “crack  babies,”  a population  of  children  who  would 
trouble  the  social  system  with  heightened  medical 
needs,  lower  IQs  and  therefore  greater  educational 
needs,  and  possibly  future  criminality.  We  now  know 
from  long-term  research  that  crack  in  utero  doesn’t 
disadvantage  children  or  communities,  POVERTY 
does.  The  fear  mongering  that  centered  on  inner-city 
bodies,  especially  Black  mothers,  was  integral  to  the 
creation  of  draconian  sentencing  laws  and  in 
sustaining  the  so-called  war  on  drugs. 


7 am  a product  oh  the  system . 


My  i ntroducti on  to  the  system  toas  hairly  mmor  at 
hrst.  My  over  —Control / i n<j)  ahuStVe  mi htary  dad 
Snitched  on  me  after  he  hound  my  stash  oh 
mair juana.  7 toas  i<£  and  he  thought  the  test  toay 
to  intervene  toou/d  he  to  CaJ / the  CopS)  instead  oh 
having  a conversation  to/th  me.  My  dad  toas  a /ato— 
and -order  type  oh  ass  ho/ e,  the  And  oh  guy  toho 
things  that  punitive  discip/i ne  can  correct 
rehe/ ZioUS  teenage  hehaV'or  that  iS)  more  often  them 
not)  Someth'  ng  that  ho/ As  mature  out  oh.  The 


Cops  aaVe  me  a Summons  for  my  appearance  in 


court . 


7 /ived  in  a city  in  Meto  hng/and  that  had 
Severe  raced  and  c/ aSSed  tensions ) predomi nant/y 
hettoeen  toorAmg—poor  Puerto  ficanS  and  m'dd/e— 
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upper  c! 'ass  Zrish . if) aj lying  into  the  courtroom  as 
a young  tohite  gii 
priVi  lege,  CSS  Cited  see  the  eaSy  to  Cite  to 
unSuperviSed  p rotation  -hot  months . My 

t e nd e ZVoUS  rath  the  Courts  didn  t end  thete , 
though-  My  home  yuic/ly  dissolved  into  a Vety 
unsafe  situation , and  aftet  Z fled  to  a /oVet  S 
hoUSe  to  hen  Z tuoS  \p,  Z started  to  da/A/e  m the 
toot  Id  of  hetom. 

My  drug  use  esca/ated . djuicly/y.  By  the  age 
of  ig  Z toas  Snortmg  hetom , and)  Several  attests 
latet  and  a short  stint  in  the  CLounty Jo}/,  Z 
graduated  to  i nttaVenous  injection.  My  partner  had 
AeC  ome  SeVete/y  aAuSiVe , and  it  Seemed  the  on/y 
thmg  that  /ept  me  m a Violent  Situation  toas  a 
partnership  that  ot  Anted  around  dope  and  getting 
money  for  dope.  Z had  a 6 -year  tun  to/th  Aoth 
shitty  aAusive  relationships  - the  Aatterer  and  the 
hetom.  Z toaS  joA/eSS,  home! eSS ) and  tunnmg  m 
tough  neighAot hoods  toith  heavy  pohee  presence . 
Meed/eSS  to  say  Z tacked  up  26  charges  ot  So, 
i nd udmg  SeVeta/  Counts  of  poSSeSSion  of  illegal 
SuAstanceS,  teS'Stmg  attest,  larceny,  and  even 
assau/t  and  Aattery.  Zhe  A & B toas  tohen  Z tried 
to  defend  mySe/f  agomSt  and  escape  from  ttoo 
Security  guards  to  ho  had  gtaAAed  me  Ay  my  l &gs  and 
arms  and  hoisted  my  Aody  mid— at  after  Z tried  to 


to/th  transf or  mat'  Ve  justice'-  Z toant  to 
introduce  this  Justice  model  as  a radically 
ptomiSmg  toay  to  not  on/y  provide  heajmg  to  the 
person/ people  toho  harmed  and  to  the 
person/ people  toho  toete  harmed , Aut  as  a toay 
to  facilitate  / i Aetatoty  opportunities  and  to  ajso 
transform  the  conditions  that  mamtam  Violence 
and  oppression,  h/enerat' on  fZ/f  has  a helpful 
primer  on  this  mode!  (see-' 

http'-/ / tototo generationfiVe.org),  and  here  they 
outhne  the  foundations  of  transformative 
Justice'- 

“Transformative  justice  [is]  a liberatory  approach,  to 
violence... [which]  seeks  safety  and  accountability  without 
relying  on  alienation,  punishment,  or  State  or  systemic 
violence,  including  incarceration  or  policing. 

Three  (3)  core  beliefs: 

1.  Individual  justice  and  collective  liberation  are 
equally  important,  mutually  supportive,  and 
fundamentally  intertwined— the  achievement  of  one  is 
impossible  without  the  achievement  of  the  other. 

2.  The  conditions  that  allow  violence  to  occur  must 
he  transformed  in  order  to  achieve  justice  in  individual 
instances  of  violence.  Therefore,  Transformative  Justice 
is  both  a liberating  politic  and  an  approach  for  securing 
justice. 

3.  State  and  systemic  responses  to  violence, 
including  the  criminal  legal  system  and  child  welfare 
agencies,  not  only  fail  to  advance  individual  and  collective 
justice  hut  also  condone  and  perpetuate  cycles  of  violence. 
Transformative  Justice  seeks  to  provide  people  who 


, although  Z had  no  c/ass 
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the  Vidtim/ SurVtVor  / n a hohst'd  toay . 

But)  P do  Pm d an  ecyaa/  amount  oP  yjraye 
yroA/emS  toith  the  toays  that  dominant  PU 
yradt'deS  are  Ae myj  USed  1 n the  t/nited  OtateS 
Co^eA'Zi.  /f’vT  '3  totde/y  yoyu/ar  101th  dr<  m'  naJ 
/ nj  ust<  3 s and  ^oVernmentaJ  ar^end' eS . Cri  mi  naj 
i/jUStide  arjenCieS  are  aSi  n<j  P'S  m doerd'Ve  toays 
"to  divert  oPPenderS  atoay  Prom  exyenS/Ve 
/ ndarderat'  on  outcomes . On  the  SurPa.ce)  th'S 
doeSn  t ayyear  to  Ae  yarticu/ar/y  yroA/ematid  . 
Bart  P toonder  hoto  reVo/ uti  onary  th'S  yrodeSS 
dan  truly  Ae  tohen  it  /3  yract'Ced  on  / ndi Vi dual 
/eVe/s  and  SayerVrSed  Ay  dr<  mi  naj  1 /justice 
authorities?  t/oto  much  heajincj  dan  a ta/fan^ 
dird/e  yroVide  to  either  Vidtim  or  oPPender  tohen 
Some  oP  the.  Stak&ho/derS  ind/ude  /ato 
enPordement,  yroSedutorS , and/  or  JudoyS  ? PP 
yroyoSeS  that  / rtVoIVi na^  a Peto  1 ndiViduaJ 
stakeholders  i3  a toay  that  dan  ind/ude  the 
toho/e  dommumty)  Ant  hoto  dan  th>3  Ae  done  m 
oar  darrent/y  Pra<jmented  and  yo/itidaHy 
/ mmoAl li Zed  Society?  '//oust  dan  toe  restore 
Justide  in  an  unjust  Sodiety?  Or.,  is  it  that  toe 
need  to  donstrudt  neto  Sodi o-du/tura! 
donditi onS  m toh'dh  to  may  on  more  / / Aeratory 
Jastide  Prametoorks? 

Por  those  readers  to  ho  are  anPami  / iar 


shoy/ iPt  a Peto  /)'//) 3 . My  yriVi  leayS  had  Aeen 
exhausted  Ay  the  time  oP  my  Pma/  arrest , and  P 
toas  yyVen  a year  m the  dounty jot/ , a mandated  to- 
rn onth  stay  at  a hoJPtoay  house  ay  on  my  re/ 'ease , 
mandated  AA)  and  ttoo  years  oP yroAati  on . 

We  have  a racist  and  classist  system  that  locks 
up  more  women  now  than  ever  before.  What  is  more, 
the  vast  majority  of  women  who  are  incarcerated,  or 
tangled  up  with  the  system  in  some  way,  have  been 
subject  to  many  abuses  in  their  childhood  and  adult 
years.  Our  culture  is  one  that  is  rooted  in  violence 
and  exploitation  that  affects  everyone  in  different 
ways.  For  women,  transgendered  folks  (especially 
trans  women),  and  many  queered  bodies,  the 
connection  between  physical/sexual  abuses,  and 
drug  use,  sex  work,  and  other  criminalized  lifestyles 
are  very  strong  and  more  relevant  than  for  en- 
gendered heteronormative  men.  This  isn’t  to  be 
confused  with  the  fact  that  many  drug  users,  sex 
workers,  and  social  deviants  of  all  sorts  are  entirely 
comfortable  with  their  hobbies  and  do  not  deem  their 
lifestyles  problematic.  The  problem  lies  with  the 
state  mechanisms  that  apply  prohibitionist  tactics 
and  drive  behaviors  underground  into  unsafe 
situations  for  people  who  don’t  have  much  cultural 
protection  against  such  forces.  Criminalization  can 
exacerbate  vulnerabilities  and  further  contribute  to 
trapping  women/womyn/ queers  into  a perpetual 
cycle  of  violence. 

There  are  more  than  2.7  million  children  in 
the  U.S.  who  currently  have  one  or  more  parent 
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incarcerated,  and  almost  2/3  of  the  women 
incarcerated  in  state  prisons  are  mothers. 
Imprisoned  mothers  have  an  especially  high 
likelihood  that  they  were  the  primary  guardian 
before  they  were  sentenced.  Some  are  able  to  place 
their  child(ren)  into  kinship  care,  although  that 
often  leads  to  further  strain  to  a mother’s  familial 
relationships  and  most  certainly  introduces  financial 
burdens  to  the  family  or  kin  who  take  the  child(ren). 
If  mothers  don’t  have  family  or  safe  conditions  to 
place  their  child(ren),  social  services  will  intervene 
and  place  the  kid(s)  in  an  already  overcrowded  and 
problematic  foster  care  system.  With  the  1997 
passage  of  the  Adoption  and  Safe  Families  Act,  a 
mother’s  parental  rights  maybe  lost  as  little  as  15 
months  after  separation,  which  does  not  look 
promising,  considering  the  average  sentence  length 
is  now  18  months  for  women  (median  sentence 
length  is  60  months).  Children  whose  parent(s)  are 
in  jail  or  prison  often  struggle  with  the  separation 
and  they  also  have  much  higher  rates  of  getting 
involved  with  the  juvenile/criminal  processing 
systems  later  on. 


flfder  dhe  ftsd  <£oug/i s o/  mondhS  o/ 
ConSdand  doge  SnCr^neSS  and  geddmg  Some  re/tef  for 
/>7J / Comgtom'  Sed  / I Vet  C begad'  d'S  C\  X god  mdo  3 
CComf ordab/ e roudi  ne  m jO/I . X toothed  a /sundry job, 
god  gaid  it>  sdamgs  and  hygiene  groduccds  do  Smugg/e 
(Commissary  goods  do  toomen  3 booS  toho  lived  in 
odher  UmdS)  dudored  -fti  end3  toho  toere  Sdudyi  ng  -far- 


one  c/ass,  and  dhen  had  an  ogen  and  dranSgarend 
ConVetSadi  on  aboud  dheir  concerns  Cand  dheir 
graises /),  as  toe//  as  discussing  tohad  gogu/ar 
educadion  meand  -for-  dhad  groug  in  gardicu/ar  ■ 
XmCe  dhad  ConVetSadi  on)  toe  ha/e  nod'Ced  a 
marked  difference  m our  c/aSS . Pardidgadion  has 
i nCreaSed  gtead/y  ■)  and  toe  ha/e  nod'Ced  more 
honesdy  and  aud he- nd ic> dy  m ot/r  c onVe tsad / onS . 

'fransf ormad‘/e  ZusdiCe 

if  hen  X daJ/(  toidh  geog/e  aboud  dhe 
grob/em  of  criminal' i zadi  on  and  mass 
i nCarCerad'  on ^ moSd  are  genui  ne/y  / ndeteSded  m 
tohad  a/der nadive  Jusdice  mode/s  are  a/aj/ab/e . 
Many  folios  ha/e  a basic  undetsdandi  ng  erf 
reSdorad'/e y t/sdi Ce  C fT)  and  be/ieVe  m dh'S 
groCeSS  Sdtong/y . Xndige  not/3  Comm  a nidi eS  ha/e 
been  gtacd/Cmg  died ogue /d aj (( i ng  CitdeS  do 
teSo/ve  (Conf/ncds  and  diSgudeS  for  many  years 
before  toeSdern  SocCiedieS  aggrogtiaded  and  named 
such  gracdices  as  " tesdotadi/e  Jusdicce . X 
Sdrong/y  agree  toidh  many  of  dhe  founded' onS  of 
f d)  Suah  OS  dhe  gti  ordi  zad'  on  of  heading  for 
/ ndi/i  duaj  and  com  muni  dy  harms . addemgds  do 
resdore  dhe  / ndegrdy  of  bodh  dhe  gergedrador  and 
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teaching  the  curriculum . Zn  Zact,  at  /east  one 
person  toaS  So  unhayyy  that  she  Sent  SeVeraJ 
fates  C anonymous  letters)  to  the  yrogram 
oZZcer  m the  ^riSon  admi  ni  strati  on . Z received  a 
call  -from  the  oZZcer  asfamg  me  /Z  our  c/ass 
toaS  letting  oZZenderS  teach  other  oZZenderS , 
tohch  <s  a a/ ear  Vio/ati on  oZ prison  rules. 

Z~his,  oZ  (Course.,  toas  a tricfay  situation.  Z 
had  to  ayyeaSe  yriSon  administration  (ConcCernS 
So  that  our  cc/ass  ccou/d  (Continue  to  Ae  he/d, 
Aut  among  the  ZaCi / ' itatorS , toe  aJSo  Ze/t  it  toaS 
/ my  orta/it  to  (Conti  nue  m the  traditi  on  oZ 
yoyu/ar  education  AeccauSe  that  toas  the 
/ i Aeratory  tenet  that  toe  toere  unto/  / '/ / ng  to 
sasriZnce . Z t oas  aA/e  to  Zrame  our  yrogram  to 
the  ad  mi  ni  strat'  on  m a toay  that  assured  them 
the  externa/  ZaCi / itatorS  toere  the  yeoy/e  toho 
a<ctuaj/y  ' (Contro//ed  the  grouy . But  the  most 
* my?  orta/it  reSo/ution  that  toe  had  to  Zmd  toas  m 
the  g, i~ouy>  itSe/Z.  Zn  an  utterly  stiZ/in g and 
oyyreSSlVe  envi ronment  Su<ch  OS  a yriSon,  there 
are  / ecyti mate  concerns  aAout  yotoer  dynamites 
among  yriSonerS . Zhe  institution  (Creates  and 
yeryetuateS  micro-level  maniyu/ationS  and 
tcoeuci on  that  toe  ccertam/y  did  not  toant  to 
mistafaen/y  duy/i<cate  in  our  cc/aSS . t<de  Zrst 
aj/otoed  Zor  anonymous  ZeedAacfa  at  the  end  oZ 


their  Z/Z2),  y/ayed  syades,  and  had  a /ot  oZ  Zree  time 
to  get  to  fanoto  my  yod-mates . (Zjoing  to  Jail  toas  a 
sigmZicant  turning  yomt  m my  hZe.  Z irntneSSed 
SeVera/  Zr /ends  /oSe  (Custody  oZ  their  <ch> / dren 
dunn^  the/r  stay . Z had  a ccouy/e  oZ  Zriends  sign 
adoytion  yayerS  AeccauSe  the  state  determ'  ned  they 
toere  yermanent/y  / ntcayaA/e  oZ  ever  reunih  ng  rath 
their  (children.  Although  Z ccou/dn  t Zul/y 
understand  the  hc>rrors  oZ  succh  a situation  as  a 
(chAd/eSS  yerSon,  Z t oas  ZoreVer  changed  tohen  Z 
ccomZorted  my  Zriend  L aZter  she  toas  Zorcced  to 
relinquish  (Custody  and  lost  her  Son  ZoreVer 
Aec  auSe  oZ  a strm^  oZ yetty,  nonV/o/ent  cracfa 
<co<came  —related  incidents. 

Z~he  amount  oZ  co/ / ective  trauma  reSonatmg 
>n  that  toomen  S yod  toas  substantial . A//  oZ  the 
toomen  Z met,  inc/udi  ng  mySe/Z,  had  many  atoZu/ 
Stor/eS  oZ  aAuSe,  SuZZermg,  and  Violence.  Most  oZ 
us  had  on/y  marginally  healed  Zrom  any  oZ  those 
traumas , and  it  toas  esyecial/y  hard  to  recover  m 
the  sterAe  and  hostile  / nstituti on  that  toe 
temyorari /y  called  ho>me.  ZriminaJized  toomen  cZten 
have  issues  toith  drug  use/ overuse/ abuse  that  are 
i nterttoi ned  toith  then  yast  mi streatments , and  our 
So-called  criminal  activity  is  oZten  a direct  yroduct 
oZ  trying  to  Coye  toith  thoSe  aAuSeS . ZheSe  Coy  mg 
mechanisms,  although  oZtenti meS  minor  and 
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nonVi  o/ ent , carry  aj 7 it  he-  Stigmot'  zat>onS  of  Aemg 
Cast  OS  Cr>  m>  naj . ZTie  Cr>  m>  naj  proCeSS'  ng  System 
regarded  US  OS  i rredeemClA/e  S>  nnerS , i rrahionaj 
jUn/ieS , and  un ru/y  deV/cxntS . Most  of  the  time,  toe 
treoted  each  other  toith  crate  and  the  Ae/ief  that, 
despite  the  major  SetAaCpS  oh  Aeing  /oCfed  up,  toe 
toou/d  tri  umphamt/y  regain  Contra/  over  our  hveS . 

“Rehabilitation” 

The  unprecedented  expansion  of  the  carceral 
state  in  the  United  States,  primarily  mechanized 
through  draconian  mandatory  sentencing  laws  and 
justified  hy  the  “war  on  drugs”  has  resulted  in  an 
astounding  increase  in  women  sent  to  jails  and 
prisons.  Consequently  the  widening  net  of  the 
criminal  processing  system  in  all  its  forms  (jails, 
prisons,  parole,  probation,  diversion  programs),  has 
captured  more  women,  disproportionately  poor 
women  and  Black  and  Latina  women,  than  ever 
before.  This  dilemma  has  prompted  feminist 
scholars,  practitioners,  and  many  liberal  activists  to 
rightfully  critique  the  mechanisms  that  lock  up 
women  who  have  extremely  high  rates  of  mental 
health  and  substance  use  issues,  past  and/or  ongoing 
abuses,  and  a lack  of  adequate  vocational  and 
educational  training.  These  advocates  argue  that 
criminalized  women  couldn’t  possibly  get  their  needs 
met  in  a jail  or  prison  setting.  And  so,  alternatives  to 
incarceration  are  often  touted  as  the  best  solution. 
Many  so-called  experts  proclaim  that,  instead  of 
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Our  c/aSS  is  deeply  rooted  in  popular 
educat' on  p/v /o3oph'e3 . (fe  frSt  AeheVe  that 
educational  mode/ ,3  that  are  intended  to  Ae  tru/y 
/ I Aeratoty  and  empotoeri  ng  shou/d  -first 
deconstruct  the  student /teacher  dichotomy ■ 
~7~he  c/ ass  room  shou/d  ho/d  space  especially 
-for  oppressed  and  margma/ized  Voices.  (Everyone  s 
/noto/edcje  S honored  as  Armgmg  threat  Vajue  to 
the  c/ aSS room  experience . the  reject  the  Acm/ing 
mode/  of  teaching,  m toh'Ch  one  or  ttoo 
teachers  ho/d  /noto/edop/ ' potoer  over  others , and 
depoSt  information  unto  paSSiVe  recipients . fade. 
Ae/ieVe  that  no  one  person  /nocoS  everyth'  ng) 
rather,  together  toe  /no to  a /ot.  ife 
Co/ ' / aAorat'Ve/y  aoor/  together  to  engage  and 
challenge  each  other,  and  to  co-create  meanings 
uah/e  a/So  Co! / ectiVi  Zi  ng  our 
/noto! edges  / eXperi enCeS . 

Popu/ar  education  pedagogy  is  radica//y 
different  from  other  educational/  mode/s , and 
i ntereSti ng/y , cam  Ae  a chcj / enge  to  i mp/ement  in 
a variety  of  Settings.  But,  facilitating  this  class 
m prSon  eSpeCi  aj 7y  has  ts  oton  Set  of  unique 
oAstac/eS.  Zn  our  -first  cycle  of  the  c/ass,  Z 
got  f eedAac/  from  one  of  the  interna/ 
facilitators  that  Some  of  the  participants  toere 
not  happy  that  other  / ncarcercted  toomen  toere 
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di Semyotoered  yeoy/e  dan  3 ow times  eXert 
dontro/  oVer  others  to  /ee/  yotoerf u/ . 

The  Content  of  our  cl 0.33  examines  yotoer 
dynam'dS)  toebs  of  oyyreSSi or>)  Structural 
Viole.nd.e-)  and  i nteryerSonaJ  vio/ende.  fin  any  one 
ttoo-hour  d/a.33)  toe  hocVe  on  average  6 or  (o 
adtivities.  ife  try  to  fairly  distribute  the  labor 
bettoeen  mternaj  and  externa/  t adi / tators , So 
that  one  or  ttoo  yeoy/e  are  leading  an  eXerdiSe. 
tfe  often  uSe  Theatre  of  the  OyyreSSed  CTO) 
See  reading  hst  at  end  of  Zme)  adtiVitieS  m our 
d/assroom  to  i / / ustrate  dondeyts  in  fun) 
creative , and  interadtive  toays . fhe  yuryoSe  of 
theSe  games  iS  mu/ti—fo/d.  CiontextuaJ * Z*  ng 
toomen  S hveS  and  / nteryerSonaJ  Vi  o/ ende  toth  a 
strudtura/ -yo/itidaj  f rametoorb  dan  be  a heavy 
and  triggering  diSduSSion.  beyendmg  on  the 
e'xerC.iSe.)  TO  aJ/otoS  US  to  eXy/ ore  dondeyts  of 
yoioer  and  dontro/  m nonVerbaJ  and  ViSderaJ 
toays.  There  are  moments  tohen  mdarderated 
SurViVorS  don  t fee/  domfortab/e  or  ab/e  to 
Verbal / Ze  then  fee/mgS)  and  fib)  image  forumS 
uSe  the  body  to  exyreSS  emotions  and 
yhys!da//y  re/ease  tensions . A/SO)  TO  eXerdiSeS 
dan  toy  in  to  our  y/ayfu/  Se/veS  So  that  toe 
remember  to  have  fun  toth  eadh  other  and  to 
dare  for  one  another . 


sentencing  women  to  jail/prison,  women  need  to  be 
sentenced  to  community-based  therapeutic 
programs  that  will  more  adequately  meet  women’s 
needs. 

Yet,  reducing  the  amount  of  people  in  prison  is 
a simplistic  solution.  The  prison  is  just  one  site  of 
regulation  amongst  a diverse  assemblage  of  state 
controls  in  women’s  lives.  We  must  be  critical  of  the 
“soft”  forms  of  state  power  that  still  employ  tools  of 
coercion  and  control,  no  matter  how  much  more 
attractive  community  corrections  may  be  when 
compared  to  the  looming  monster  that  is  the  prison 
state.  It  is  problematic  to  uncritically  defer  to  state- 
sponsored  and  state-controlled  therapeutic 
programs.  State  power  will  just  be  reconfigured, 
diffused,  and  harder  to  untangle,  and  all  the  while, 
will  still  exercise  control  upon  marginalized  women’s 
lives.  This  new  shift  in  the  carceral  landscape,  as  our 
country  moves  towards  a “smart  on  crime”  approach 
to  crime  control  (i.e.  utilize  prisons  less,  use 
community  corrections  more...  because  it’s  cheaper), 
is  what  led  me  to  do  research  at  a so-called 
“alternative,”  women-based,  trauma-informed, 
community  reentry  center  for  women  on  probation 
or  parole.  My  ongoing  4-year  strong  ethnography 
has  led  me  to  some  interesting  conclusions. 

First,  penal  institutions  are  clearly 
becoming  more  decentralized  and  using  a variety 
of  “reintegrative”  surveillance  techniques  to 
monitor  the  7 billion  people  who  are  on  probation, 
parole,  or  sentenced  to  “alternative”  sanctions. 
Surveillance  techniques  are  used  to  monitor  those 
people,  primarily  operationalized  through  religious 
organizations,  privatized  halfway  houses  (clients 
pay  to  be  there),  and  non-profit  reentry  centers. 
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Essentially,  probationers  or  parolees  are  mandated 
to  one  or  more  of  these  agencies  and  they  must 
successfully  complete  or  graduate  in  order  to  avoid 
going  to  jail  or  prison  and  violating  their  stipulations. 
The  element  of  coercion  is  very  strong  in  all  of  these 
auxiliary  agencies,  despite  the  desire  by  many 
probationers/parolees  to  truly  overcome  their 
personal  issues. 

Second,  the  discourses  at  these 
“alternative”  organizations  are  very  troubling. 

Although  these  organizations  truly  want  to  help  and 
facilitate  the  recovery  process,  they  also  absorb  (to 
varying  extents)  the  narratives  of  the  prison  system 
and  our  neoliberal  risk  society.  Neoliberalism  is  often 
thought  of  in  economic  terms  - a shift  away  from 
Keynesian  social  welfare  policies  and  towards 
corporate  welfarism  and  a decrease  in  the  social 
safety  nets  that  are  meant  to  prevent  hunger  and 
homelessness,  for  example.  But  neoliberalism  also 
has  a strong  presence  in  cultural  narratives, 
including  an  increasing  discursive  vilification  for  the 
poor,  for  undocumented  immigrants,  for  street  drug 
users,  and  for  those  labeled  criminal.  Neoliberalism 
promotes  the  idea  that  certain  people  are 
undeserving  of  assistance,  that  they  have  created 
their  own  ill  predicaments,  and  that  with  enough 
motivation,  these  invalids  can  help  themselves.  In 
other  words,  neoliberalism  obscures  social  contexts 
and  erases  history.  Many  contemporary  social 
institutions,  from  the  criminal  processing  system  to 
social  work  agencies,  often  adopt  neoliberal 
frameworks  that  shift  responsibility  for  social 
welfare  from  the  state  and  on  to  individuals.  This 
process  of  “responsibilization”  ultimately  abdicates 
state  accountability  for  providing  communities  relief 


prison  c omm  undieS ) z lo  collect ive /y  heal  and  to 
change  the.  C onddionS  that  maintain  Violence. . 
MySe/f  and  another  activist  jo  to  the  lOfC. 
c^roup  once  a toee/  to  ho/d  c/aSSeS . /he  are  the 
“ externa/  facilitators,  and  there  are  & currently 
/ ncarcer acted  toomen  toho  are  the  interna / 
foci /tators . They  toere  tramed  for  an  entire  year 
Ay  2 other  activists  to  /earn  the  c/ass 
curricu/ um , and  to  ajso  /earn  genera/  c^roup 
fad/itation  sit'd /s.  One  c/ass  cyc/e  toi//  typica//y 
have  2 externa/  facilitators,  3 interna / 
facilitators,  and  13  participants . 

The  curriculum  uaaS  deVe/ 'oped 
Spedfca//y  todh  i ncarcerated  survivors  of 
domestic/ 1 nti mate  partner/ / nterperSonaJ  Violence 
m mind . find , tohde  many  / / Aera/s  ujoadd  heot/dy 
sympathize  uodh  a handful  of  the  uaomen  uoho 
Come  to  our  <yroUp  AeCOUSe  they  are 
incarcerated  on  Se/f—  defense  COSeS  tohere  they 
either  SeVere/y  aSSaiu/ted  or  /(died  their 
AattererS , there  are  other  toomen  eaho  may  not 
cjarner  as  much  emotive  conSi deration . Many  of 
the  toomen  m our  c/aSS  toou/d  Say  that  tohde 
they  certain/y  do  have  a/use  and  trauma  m their 
pasts,  they  toere  ajso  perpetrators  of  harms. 
Our  c/aSS  ac/noto/ed^eS  that  oftentimes, 
hurting  peop/e  hurt  other  peop/e,  and  that 
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that  7 often  erf  iS,  tohat  can  he  done 

instead?  7 ho/d  a Very  frm  p/v / fsoph' caj 
position  than?  th&  state  cannot  So/ve  the  many 
prof/emS  that  t creates j therefore^  7 am  not 
interested  in  hoto  toe  may  mafe  theSe  programs 
fetter.  7h'S  iS  c.ertam/y  not  a popu/ar  opinion 
amonyj  other  academics  or  even  amon g (Certain 
other  activists . Bat  as  more  people  understand 
the  deep  f/atoS  m the  CTi m' naj  / njUStiCe  System , 
7 hope  that  there  tod/  fe  more  / nSpi  red  and 
creative  So/ act' onS  that  tod/  emerge,  rather  than 
toatm^  for  the  state  to  fx  tSe/f. 

7 n my  deSire  to  Contri fate  to  onpo/ ncj 
conversations  afoot  and  to  pash  for  /i feretory 
stratjtj/eS  agamSt  the  pr/Son  / ndastrnd  Comp/e><) 
7 toant  to  share  my  experiences  toith  a project 
7 Ve  feen  toorfi  ncj  toith  mS/de  a toomen  S pr/Son . 
Since  7 ha/e  to  Very  caref a/ /y  negotiate  my 
toorfmp  relationship  to/th  the  pr/Son 
ad  mi  ni  strati  on ) and  not  appear  to  have  any 
activist  agenda,  7 Ve  decided  to  ase  a pseudonym 
for  the  project  m th'S  Zme:  vd omen  S f ducat ' on 


Circ/e  CvdfC). 

The  id  fC  is  a c/ass  that  concretely 
connects  structural  Violences  to  / nterperSonaJ 
vi o/ enCeS  toith  the  a/m  of  empotoeri ncj  Survivors 
and  transforming  communities  Cspecifcal/y  in- 


from  the  deleterious  effects  of  social  problems  such 
as  poverty,  even  though  the  state  is  responsible  for 
inflicting  these  problems.  The  discursive  emphasis  of 
the  responsibilization  process  stresses  that 
individuals  make  better  life  choices  and  become  self- 
regulating agents  in  order  to  curb  their  own  criminal 
behavior  and  to  transcend  the  conditions  that  cause 
criminality.  Responsibilizing  forms  of  governance 
aim  to  shape  the  subjectivity  of  the  targeted 
individual  primarily  through  mobilizing  the 
individual  to  shape  her  or  himself  according  to  the 
state’s  interests. 

Third,  by  using  a gendered  lens  to  analyze 
this  process,  it  becomes  very  clear  that  governing 
technologies  are  based  on  claims  made  about 
criminalized  women’s  lives,  needs,  and  desires. 

Overlapping  discourses  are  found  in  the  nexus 
between  penal  and  welfare  systems,  as  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  criminalized  women  are 
also  entangled  with  child  protective  services.  State- 
mandated  therapeutic  models,  including  drug 
treatment,  parenting  classes,  and  cognitive 
behavioral  classes,  operate  on  the  assumed 
incompetency  of  criminalized  mothers  to  self- 
manage  their  lives  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
deliver  these  interventions,  with  the  threat  of 
terminating  parental  rights  for  noncompliance. 

These  “alternating  forms  of  coercive  control”  are 
especially  problematic  considering  the 
overrepresentation  of  families  of  color  and 
indigenous  families  in  both  systems. 

The  intersections  between  state  power, 
gendered  knowledges,  and  therapeutic  interventions 
are  dependent  upon  socio-historical  contexts.  During 
the  era  of  welfare  reform  in  the  1990s,  the 
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assumption  was  that  criminalized  women’s  problems 
were  a result  of  being  overly  reliant  on  state  support, 
and  so  rehabilitation  often  focused  on  establishing 
economic  independence  and  a “strong”  work  ethic 
among  clients.  Now  that  substance  use  issues  and 
therapeutic  approaches  are  emphasized,  we  see 
rehabilitation  centers  placing  priority  on 
psychologically  regulating  women.  The  emphasis  is 
now  placed  on  women  to  identify  their  own  risky 
behaviors,  to  manage  their  “out  of  control”  emotional 
selves,  and  to  fix  their  unruly  urges  for  indulgence  in 
“unhealthy”  relationships  in  order  to  solve  their 
problems. 

Fourth,  contemporary  treatment  modalities 
are  framed  toy  neoliberal  ideas  of  individual 
failures  in  a so-called  “bootstrap”  meritocratic 
society.  Many  reintegrative  programs  for 
criminalized  women  are  based  on  cognitive 
behavioral  treatment  models,  the  same  approaches 
that  are  dominantly  embraced  by  the  psychiatry, 
psychology,  and  social  work  disciplines.  Some  would 
argue  for  the  value  of  cognitive  therapy  in  changing 
self-perceptions  and  laying  the  foundation  for 
transformative  “redemption  scripts”  and  alternative 
identities.  In  practice,  these  cognitive 
restructuration  models  also  promote  rational  self- 
management, with  the  assumption  that  criminality 
is  caused  by  a woman’s  inability  to  think  logically, 
reason  appropriately,  and  to  make  rational 
decisions.  For  women-centered  programs,  this  type 
of  therapy  is  articulated  through  the  language  of 
“empowerment,”  based  on  the  notion  that 
disadvantaged  women  have  become  powerless  and 
lack  the  self-esteem  needed  to  make  substantive 
changes  in  their  lives.  This  psychologized 


center  to  change  without  necessarily  tackling  the 
complex  issues  that  cause  criminality. 

By  acknowledging  the  inequalities  and 
power  imbalances  in  society,  staff  members  at 
TTC  believe  they  are  free  of  reproducing 
inequalities,  while  it  is  clear  that  this  is  not 
happening  in  practice.  The  alternative 
organizational  identity  proves  to  be  an  end  in 
itself  instead  of  a means  for  challenging  and 
addressing  inequities.  The  participants’ 
problems  are  decontextualized  and  seen  as  a 
result  of  faulty  self-determination  in  the 
process  of  treatment.  The  ultimate  message 
that  is  being  communicated  to  participants  at 
the  center,  then,  is  that  their  failure  in 
treatment  is  not  due  to  ongoing 
marginalization  arising  from  raced,  classed, 
and  gendered  inequities,  but  rather  from  their 
lack  of  willpower  to  change  their  minds  and 
hearts. 

Promising  ^’gdic.g/  Strgte^ieS 

2.  ^noto  /}oa?  my  oton  expert  endeS  and  my 
gsgdemtC.  reSeord  h thoit)  the  -field  erf 
rehaft  / itajti  on  can  fe  dtSempotoert n<j}  eSpeCtoJ ky 
-for-  CLt-t  m>  naj / Zed  too  men . 2 oJso  noto  for-  dertgt  n 
that  state-run  therapeutic  programs  in 
particular  are  Very  prof/ematic, . the  question 
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a woman’s  willingness. 

I find  that  the  psy-complex  that  has  come 
to  dominate  contemporary  therapeutics 
(psychiatry,  psychology,  social  work),  especially 
for  those  programs  that  deal  with,  manage,  and 
regulate  criminalized  women.  The  preoccupation 
is  with  cognitive  restructuring,  which  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  distorted  thinking  can  keep  a 
woman  trapped  in  a cycle  of  abuse  or  drug 
addiction.  The  paradox  is  that  the  center  a Iso 
acknowledges  the  structures  that  push  women 
into  criminal  activities.  But,  since  the 
rehabilitation  project  posits  that  external  factors 
cannot  be  controlled  or  changed , the  focus  for 
change  remains  on  a woman’s  psyche. 

TTC’s  rejection  of  the  harsh  punitive 
approach  and  its  adoption  of  the  harm-reduction 
model  ultimately  gives  them  explanatory  power 
to  assert  that  their  participants  have  been  given 
every  opportunity  to  succeed.  If  the  participants 
can’t  get  better  at  this  alternative,  feminist- 
leaning agency,  then  staff  members  say  that  it  is  a 
reflection  of  unwillingness,  a lack  of 
determination,  or  personal  irresponsibility.  When 
failure  occurs,  the  blame  is  placed  solely  on  the 
participants  for  not  accepting  recovery  into  their 
lives,  especially  given  that  the  center  proclaims 
that  they  provide  every  opportunity  for 
transformation  with  their  soft  and  gentle 
approach.  The  accomplishment  for  the  center  is 
the  use  of  the  “soft”  approach,  as  opposed  to  the 
“hard”  techniques  of  the  criminal  processing 
system.  Staff  members  view  this  approach  as 
sufficient  enough  to  inspire  participants  at  the 
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conceptualization  of  women’s  empowerment  is  also 
premised  on  the  belief  that  prolonged  low-self  esteem 
leads  to  more  risky  behaviors  and  an  inability  to  self- 
manage  and  make  “appropriate”  choices.  These 
individualized  interpretations  operate  alongside  the 
neoliberal  discourse  of  responsibility  as  a way  to 
highlight  individual  choice  and  downplay  the  social 
structures  and  relationships  in  which  female 
offenders  are  embedded.  Moreover,  women’s 
problems  are  framed  as  resulting  from  a failure  to  be 
responsible  for  their  “disorderly”  lives,  thus 
obscuring  the  realities  of  past  and/or  current 
victimization  and  gendered,  raced,  and  classed 
inequalities. 

(D/i  my  re/eOSe  dade)  (XjG)/  th&rOpiSt  droVe  me 
/}o/>?  the  Jai / to  my  neto  home  -for  th&  next  § 
months  - a ha/fusay  house  for  too  men  toith 
Substance  a.AuSe  iSSUeS . Zh&  hoUSe  fad  20  toomen 
ad  any  one  given  ti  me  y i nc/ udi ng  Spots  for  toomen 
and  their  young  ch>  /dren . Ah  nCe  Z toas  in  a stade 
thad  fad  guA/ic  funds  for  hajftoay  house  stints,  Z 
d/dn  t have  z lo  gay  anyth'  ng  to  stay  th&re,  AeS'deS  a 
portion  of  my  food  stamps  each  month ■ hit  th'S 
point , Z toas  22  years  of  age  toith  6 years  of  heavy 
Substance  use  under  my  Ae/t,  and  subsequently 
toaS  toe//  acquainted  toith  the  toor/d  of 
rehab' /'tab' on  and  drug  treatment  programs . Zh& 
hajftoay  house  toas  a h&aV'/y  regimented,  long-term 
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inpatient  propram  that  tried  to  teach  us  about 
healthy  relationships,  emotional  and  relational 
trippers,  re/apSe  prevent' on  sk‘  !/s , and  peneral  hhe 
Skills  to  help  US  remteprate  i nto  (Conventional 

This  all  oh  course  is  really,  really  uSeTu/ 
hor  a lot  oh  ho/ Is  toho  hind  themSe/VeS  m Such 
Situations . As  a younp  tooman  coho  has  had 
complex  and  compounded  traumas  toith  a heavy 
reliance  on  drups  to  cope  toth  her  reality,  Z toas 
m desperate  need  oh  heajmp.  Z teas  m eVen  more 
desperate  need  oh  hndmp  a Support'Ve  Community 
coho  Cou/d  relate  to  my  strupples  and  provide 
emoti onaj  outlets  hor  th&  / mmenSe  amount  oh pa/m 
that  Z needed  to  / dent'hy  and  to  re/eOSe.  Z certa n/y 
hound  Some  oh  that  idth  the  toomen  Z hved  tenth, 
cjthouph  there  toere  / / rn'tot' onS  to  bui  Idi  np  a stable 
and  Secure  community . The  turnover  rate  at  the 
house  teas  Very  hiph-  Some  toomen  leht  in  the 
middle  oh  the  nipht,  toth  no  explanation  or  c/ueS 
as  to  tehere  they  toent.  Others  brazen/y  used  drups 
or  drank  alcohol  and  toere  asked  to  leave  because 
they  Violated  the  ru/eS . A hr  I end  oh  mme,  h,  had 
pone  out  on  an  over  nipht  pass  and  hat  ally  oVerdoSed 
on  herom.  She  toas  20  years  old,  and  at  her 
hunera! , her  mom  toas  noddmp  out  CpreSumab/y 
hrom  pamkAlerS  or  herom ) ripht  next  to  h S open 
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changing  those  circumstances.  Personal  choice  is 
emphasized  as  the  primary  ingredient  in  the 
empowerment  process. 

There  was  one  class  I attended  that 
illustrates  this  point  in  a profound  way.  In  an 
anger  management  class,  the  topic  was  “cognitive 
self-change,”  or,  changing  one’s  perspective  on 
troublesome  situations.  A Latina  participant  was 
struggling  with  this  idea  and  told  the  facilitator 
that  there  are  situations  that  are  just  plain 
“fucked  up,”  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  one’s 
headspace.  She  relayed  an  incident  that 
happened  while  she  was  on  a city  bus:  a young 
man  aggressively  called  her  a racial  and  gendered 
slur  and  she  slapped  him  across  the  face.  The 
white  staff  member  told  her  she  needed  to  think 
of  a new  way  to  respond  to  situations  like  that, 
like  just  turning  the  other  cheek,  but  the 
participant  was  quite  adamant  that  her  reaction 
was  appropriate.  The  participant  said,  “how  am  I 
supposed  to  ignore  a dude  who  calls  me  a ‘spic 
bitch’?”  The  staff  member  went  on  to  address  the 
class  and  said  that  women  come  to  the  center 
with  “warped  perceptions”  and  that  they  needed 
to  change  their  thinking  patterns  and  attitudes. 
The  staff  member  failed  to  acknowledge  the  racist 
and  sexist  abuse  that  is  a part  of  many 
participants’  daily  realities  and  advised  the 
participant  to  ignore  a hostile  situation,  which 
squarely  places  the  blame  upon  the  participant 
for  defending  herself.  In  these  instances,  staff 
members  transform  pervasive  and  daily  struggles 
that  complicate  women’s  lives  into  personal 
problems  of  perception  and  “stinkin’  thinkin’” 
that  can  and  should  be  managed,  dependent  upon 
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situation?” 

Staff  members’  general  advice  given  to  participants 
is  to  recognize  what  they  do  and  do  not  have  control 
over  in  their  lives  and  to  focus  on  the  elements  that 
the  women  can  change.  Generally,  staff  members 
instruct  participants  that  the  external 
circumstances  that  give  rise  to  women’s  criminality 
are  uncontrollable  and  cannot  be  changed.  Any 
direct  resistance  to  institutional  discrimination  or 
court  mandates,  participants  are  told,  would  be  an 
exercise  in  futility.  Instead,  staff  members  state  that 
participants  should  focus  on  inwardly  changing  so 
that  they  can  either  accommodate  the  uncontrollable 
aspects  of  their  situation  more  comfortably,  or  make 
use  of  their  limited  choices  in  healthy  and  positive 
ways. 

During  one  class  on  stress  management  in 
recovery,  the  facilitator  focused  on  issues  of  personal 
control  and  choice: 

“We  can’t  change  our  culture,  we  can’t  change  our 
environment,  we  can’t  change  our  family;  these 
stressors  are  out  of  our  control...  But  we  can 
change  our  emotions  about  stress.  They  [the 
stressors ] don’t  have  to  dictate  our  recovery. 

Recovery  is  the  only  thing  we  can  control,  so  let’s 
learn  how  to  take  control.” 

The  lesson,  then,  becomes  one  of 
disempowerment;  the  participants  are  instructed 
that  they  are  powerless  over  external 
circumstances.  The  rehabilitation  project 
becomes  about  engaging  with  a woman’s  psyche 
to  help  her  navigate  the  confines  of  structural  and 
situational  disadvantages,  but  it  is  not  about 


casket. 

JheSpihe  hhe  Un 3haA/e  en/i  ronmenh  at  hhe 
hc>u3i s,  2.  did  f nd  So/ ace  // 7 many  0/  /yi / 
re/ Opi on3  hp3  tohh  my  hoU3emaheS . AddihionaJ/y)  2 
formed  mOiny  profound , /onp—  /a.3hmp  f riend3hp3 
toihh  peop/e  2 me h op  hhe  A/coho/ims  Anonymous 
(A A ) hhah  2 LOOS  mandahed  ho  po  ho.  2 

toaS  esashed  aAouh  -finding  a c ommUni hy  0/ 

1 nhenhi  onaf /y  3oAer  fo//(3  toho^  for  ah  /ea3h  a feto 
of  hhem,  had  hhe  appearande  of  haninp  happy  and 
c.onhenh  /ires . 2 toanhed  hhah . E>ad/y.  2 toanhed  ho 
en/iSi  on  my3e/f  m a Aehher  Ci  rciu  mshctnci  e hhon> 
3hop/ifhi np  for  3 ma.dk  dump  hhe  day  and  3/eepi np  m 
parkmp  parape3  Ay  niphh.  So)  2 -found  a sponsor ) 
coho  iS  shA/  a pood  friend  ho  hhv-5  day)  and  2 
toor^ed  hhe.  1 2 3hep3  (see  A A 3 loeAsfe  for  more 
dehai/3  on  hhe  \2  Sheps). 

Behtoeen  hhe  hreahmenh  rep/  men  ah  hhe 
ha/ftoay  house  and  hhe.  ir  sheps  from  AA)  2 toas 
Aar  raped  to/hh  meSSapeS  aAouh  to  hah  made  my  Aram 
and  my  per3on  aAnormah  and  iohy  'h  toas  toronp  ho 
A/ ame  anyhhmp  ohher  hhan  my  deV/anh  hhmkmp 
pahhern3 . 2n  damp  redoVery  eSerOS3e3  hhah  toere 
meanh  ho  donnedh  my  anper  toihh  my  / nnermo3h 
fear3,  hhe  mi dr o3d  opi d hherapeuhid  psze  dmedh3 
ih3e/f  ah  my  r&achi  on3  ho  any  p/Ven  3ihuahion)  rah  her 
hhan  ah  hhe  3ihuahion  ih3e/f.  7o  Ae  more  aoncrehe ) 
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Z he/d  much  / oncost  and i nc^  resentment  totoard  my 
Zather  tohom  Subjected  me  to  yearS  oZ  abuSe  and 
terror.  Z talked  about  this  toith  my  sponsor  and 
toith  my  counSe/ ors , m an  attempt  to  parti aj /y 
edp/am  my  harmZu/  dracj  —add /ed  younjj  adu/t  years, 
and  Z toas  o-Pten  to/d  that  Z shou/d  Zocus  on 
taking  reSponSi hi / ity  -for  my  oton  Aeha/'orS . Zhe 
abuse  toas  m the.  past  and  had  no  Aearmcj  Zor  my 
present  actions . Sure,  my  Zather  mpht  have  teen  a 
jerA,  hart  he  did  not  (Control  my  hZe  or  steer  me  m 
the  direction  oZ  druej  addicti on . ZnStead , Z shou/d 
Zocus  on  otonm^  my  oton  Aehatdi  orS  Ay  Zrst 
admitting  that  Z hade  a draj  proA/em , that  Z am 
potoer/eSS  over  that  dracj  proA/em  and  Z am  prone 
to  irrationaj  beha/iors,  and  that  it  is  on/y  through 
submitting  to  a 


my  potoer . 

Aoto,  let  me  make  a Zero  things  dear  ■ Z don  t 
to/Sh  to  tarn  th'S  mto  a zme  that  >S  anti  - 


rehabilitation,  or  ant/  -A/coho/ics  Anonymous , or 
eVen  anti  —re/ 'icj/on . Zn  Zact 
AeneZted  Ay  Surroundm/y  mySe/Z  toith  Sober  Zo/ /(S 
in  an  environment  oZ  mutual  Support . A A toas  Very 
crudaj  Zor  me  in  my  ear/y  recovery  because  Z toas 
a she//  oZ  a person  to  ho  toasn  t sure  tohy  or  to  hat 
she  shou/d  hve  Zor.  Rut , noto  that  Z am  more  than 
i o years  Sober , removed  Zrom  the  toor/d  oZ  recovery 


, Z gained  g /ot  and  (jreat/y 
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All  of  the  staff  members  I spoke  with  (9  in  total) 
agreed  that  trauma  was  a primary  driving  factor  in 
women’s  lives,  and  that  women  often  had  little  choice 
but  to  turn  to  crime  as  a survival  technique  to 
manage  the  constraints  of  poverty,  abuse,  and  racial 
and  gender  discrimination.  The  staff  members  also 
mentioned  the  disempowerment  that  comes  from  the 
criminal  justice  system  itself  and  the  punitive 
ideologies  found  in  our  broader  cultural  climate.  The 
challenge,  then,  for  agency  staff  is  to  provide  support 
and  care  for  women  amidst  many  structural  barriers 
and  collective  traumas. 


The  rehabilitation  project 

Rehabilitation  at  TTC  hinges  on  staff  members’ 
beliefs  that  women  reentrants  have  been  gravely 
affected  by  years  of  subjugation  and  by  their  own 
participation  in  criminal  and  other  risky  behaviors. 
As  part  of  “the  rehabilitation  project,”  staff  members 
state  that  participants  need  to  learn  how  to  restore 
themselves  to  stability  by  changing  unhealthy 
thoughts,  emotions,  and  attitudes.  The  focus  of  the 
project  becomes  an  internal  one,  where  emphasis  is 
placed  on  changing  participants’  perceptions  of 
themselves  and  of  the  world.  When  I asked  one  staff 
member  how  she  approaches  treatment,  she  said: 


“In  any  situation,  where  we’re  trying  to  solve  a 
problem,  there  are  some  things  that  we  can 
control,  and  some  things  that  we  can’t.  Often  what 
we  find  is  that  there  is  a large  majority  of  things  in 
our  lives  that  are  in  somebody  else’s  hands,  and  we 
obviously  have  no  control  over  those  things.  We 
can  only  control  what  we  ourselves  choose  to  do, 
and  so  that  is  what  I work  towards  in  getting 
people  to  see,  okay,  what  can  you  do  in  this 
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agencies.  Were  they  entirely  antagonistic  to  the 
criminal  (injustice  system?  Or,  did  they  on  some 
level  share  and  duplicate  some  of  the  discourses  and 
ideologies  about  criminality?  We  know  that  state 
actors  often  articulate  criminality  as  being  a result  of 
poor  choices,  as  opposed  to  systemic  disadvantages 
such  as  concentrated  poverty  or  gendered  violence. 
This  meritocratic  model  of  “choice”  has  influenced 
bootstrap  narratives  about  self-determination,  and  I 
wondered  to  what  extent,  if  any,  TTC  bought  into 
this.  So,  I interviewed  the  staff  members  at  TTC  and 
observed  classes  to  get  a better  idea  of  what  they 
thought  about  the  sources  of  and  solutions  for 
women’s  criminality. 


“They  had  no  choice  but  to  turn  to  crime” 

When  I directly  asked  staff  members  at  TTC 
about  why  some  women  turned  to  crime,  they  openly 
rejected  the  idea  that  women  just  “chose”  to  engage 
in  illegal  and  sometimes  dangerous  behaviors. 
According  to  staff  members,  their  clients  at  the 
center  face  many  adverse  situational  and  structural 
factors  - which  greatly  limit  their  ability  to  control 
their  lives.  For  example,  one  staff  member  I spoke 
with  said  that: 


“We  have  a ton  of  women  here  who  have 
experienced  abuse,  rape,  incest,  and  things  like 
that...  we  determined  that  100%  of  our  women 
have  experienced  trauma  on  some  level.  Not  a 
whole  lot  of  trauma  done  to  the  self  is  done  without 
a root.  Trauma  usually  comes  from  outside  the 
person,  from  outside  the  body,  usually  from 
someone  with  power.  There  are  reasons  they 
behave  the  way  they  do  based  on  what  has 
happened  to  them.” 
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taJki  and  heayi/y  po/itici zed)  X haye  realized  a fete 
thmyS.  X am  Very  mac  h j ash  fed  m "the  anyer  that 
X ho/d  toieards  my  -father-.  X don  t let  that  anyer 
Control  my  hfe)  hat  X do  understand  hote 
systematic,  traumas  and  abuses  /ed  me  to  find 
/ nstantaneous  re/ ief.  frays  sare/y  aren  t the  on/y 
teay  to  yae//  the  pain)  hat  they  are  one  teay  to 
Cope  tenth  I nternaj I Zed  c/aSSi  Sm  , as  tee//  as  a 
ca/tare  of  si/ence  and  of  victim  h/aminy.  Many 
other  peop/e  proh/ematicaj Vy  aSe  drays  in  an 
attempt  to  deaj  tenth  the  pamS  and  conSe.yae.nc eS 
of  hvmy  m a Violent  SoCi ety . 

X don  t teish  to  re/ieVe  mySe/f  Cor  anyone)  of 
hemy  accoantah/e  for  the  mistakes  and  harms  X 
caused  others  throuyh  my  dray  aSe.  if  hen  X think 
ahoat  my  past)  X certai h/y  teoa/d  not  teant  to  he 
recast  as  a victim,  hat  neither  do  X teant  to  he 
Vi /if ied  for  personal  traumas  or  systemic  abuses . 
Xn  my  / 'ater  recovery  years , X am  note  ho/dmy 
mySe/f  perSonaJ/y  accoantah/e  for  Certain  t/vnyS 
teh'/e  a/so  Contextual  I Z'  ny  my  hfe  and 
acknote/ edyi ny  the  realities  of  structural  and 
/ nte.rpe.rSo naj  Vi  o/ enCeS . 


Four  years  after  being  released  from  jail,  I 
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entered  a sociology  graduate  program  to  study 
narratives  of  recovery  at  a women’s  rehabilitation 
center.  I started  my  journey  of  trudging  through  the 
hierarchy  and  elitism  of  the  ivory  tower  because  I 
found  that  education  was,  and  still  is,  the  best  tool 
for  my  personal  empowerment.  Secondly,  I had  a 
notion  that  my  scholarly  achievements  could  be  a 
form  of  activism  and  that  I could  concretely  change 
the  political  and  governmental  landscapes  that  effect 
marginalized  women’s  lives.  I’ve  since  drastically 
changed  my  mind  about  the  type  of  activism  I want 
to  do  and  how  I want  to  engage  with  my 
communities,  but  nonetheless  I am  near  completion 
of  my  graduate  student  career,  and  I have  found 
some  interesting  things  along  the  way. 

For  more  than  five  years,  I’ve  volunteered, 
mentored,  and  researched  at  a community-based 
women’s  outpatient  rehabilitation  program.  The 
Transformation  Center  (TTC),  a pseudonym  for  the 
program,  serves  an  exclusively  female  population. 
They  started  over  30  years  ago  as  a social  work  - 
type  agency  that  offered  resources  to  drug  using  sex 
workers.  With  the  help  of  money  through 
governmental  grants  and  philanthropic  private 
donors,  the  non-profit  agency  now  provides  crucial 
resources  to  any  woman  who  is  disadvantaged  by 
incarceration,  poverty,  homelessness,  and/or 
HIV/AIDS.  Care/case  managers  try  to  link  their 
clients  to  other  services  that  can  provide  housing  or 
help  with  education  or  employment.  On-site,  the  staff 
offers  mental  health  counseling  and  substance  abuse 
treatment. 

TTC  is  a popular  agency  in  the  city,  and  they 
have  established  collaborative  connections  with  local 
probation  and  parole  officers  in  order  to  offer  free 


outpatient  therapeutic  services  to  those  women  who 
are  mandated  to  rehabilitation  but  who  cannot  afford 
an  inpatient  alternative.  Although  the  center  works 
with  the  criminal  processing  system,  it  also 
disassociates  itself  from  traditional  tough-on-crime 
logics  by  emphasizing  its  trauma-informed  approach 
and  its  harm  reduction  philosophy.  TTC  vehemently 
opposes  the  harsh  ways  that  the  criminal  processing 
system  operates  by  arguing  that  females  with 
histories  of  trauma  need  a caring,  gentle,  and 
relational  approach  if  they  are  to  be  receptive  to 
treatment.  In  addition,  the  center  does  not  tout  an 
abstinence-only  model,  and  instead,  when  care 
managers  craft  a treatment  plan  for  a client,  they 
work  to  minimize  the  consequences  of  risky  behavior 
instead  of  eradicating  them.  Staff  members  at  TTC 
use  the  harm  reduction  approach  to  deal  with 
behaviors  that  are  considered  to  be  damaging,  such 
as  associating  with  abusive  partners,  using/abusing 
substances,  and  not  attending  therapy.  Staff 
members  ideally  want  their  participant  base  to 
entirely  desist  from  negative  and  criminal  behaviors, 
yet  they  realize  that  abstinence  may  not  be 
immediately  achievable.  Staff  members  are  more 
concerned  with  providing  support  and  exposing 
women  to  therapy  while  they  take  small  steps 
towards  the  desired  end  goal  of  abstinence. 

On  the  surface,  TTC  appears  to  be  a 
refreshingly  feminist-leaning  agency  amidst  a sea  of 
punitive,  law  and  order  institutions  that  are  based  in 
Reagan-era  ideas  about  criminality  and  personal 
responsibility.  Yet  I was  curious  about  how  TTC 
operated  in  a larger  constellation  of  neoliberal 
institutions,  especially  given  its  working 
relationships  with  the  courts  and  with  local  parole 
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